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introductory course in the department of general linguistics. 
If the young teacher has gone forth without this training, he 
may remedy his deficiency to a certain extent by working through 
such books as are suggested in the bibliography below. In the 
case of linguistics there is no substitute "just as good" as the 
genuine live teacher. The answer to the question we raised at 
the beginning of the paper: of what teachers may such linguistic 
training reasonably be expected? is simple: of all teachers who 
wish to become worthy members of a profession which must be 
founded on an adequate scientific knowledge of the material with 
which it operates. Until the mass of our teachers comes to view 
the methodology of language teaching in this light, we shall not 
have that concerted effort which alone can bring the standard 
of our profession to the plane on which we should like to see it. 

The following short list of books is appended in the hope that 
it may be helpful to some of the readers of the Journal. It is 
intended to be suggestive rather than exhaustive. 

E. H. Sturtevant: Linguistic Change. An Introduction to the Historical Study of 
Language. University of Chicago Press 1917. A very good popular introduction. 

Otto Jespersen: Language, its Nature, Development, and Origin. London, Geo. 
Allen and Unwin 1922. Perhaps the best book in English on the subject. 

Leonard Bloomfield: An Introduction to the Study of Language. Holt and Co. 
1914. 

Peter Giles: A Short Manual of Comparative Philology for Classical Students. 
2d ed. London 1901. 

K. Sandfeld- Jensen: Die Sprackwissenschaft. Sammlung Goeschen 1915. 

E. Sapir: Language, an Introduction to the Study of Speech. New York 1921. 

Henry Sweet: The History of Language. London, Dent and Co. 3d ed. 1908. 

Oberlin College 
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By M. Clavel 



/ T 1 HIS article is not meant as a substitute for such standard works 
on the subject as those of M. M. Rudler and Roustan. It 
simply aims at giving — as briefly as possible — a clear and correct 
idea of the "explication francaise" to those readers of the Modern 
Language Journal who might still belong to that misinformed 
class of American teachers for whom the "explication francaise" 
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is a most artificial, complicated and mysterious method of study- 
ing French literature, and French literature alone. 

To begin with, this method can be applied with equal success 
to all modern languages and literatures, and it ought to be known 
as "explication de textes" without reference to any particular lan- 
guage. The French have developed it first because they were the 
first to think that one's native tongue is well worth a careful and 
systematic study, but with the ever-increasing interest in the 
departments of modern languages in American and British uni- 
versities, the "explication de textes" is bound to become rapidly 
an essential feature of the teaching of those departments. 

In the second place, the "explication de textes" is as logical and 
practical a method as one can wish for. It is hardly necessary to 
point out to Americans — who justly claim that their nation is, in 
many ways, the most practical in the world — that the most logical 
and practical way to study literature is to "grapple with the 
facts," that is with the "texts" themselves, instead of learning by 
heart page after page of appreciations and criticisms. When we 
come, however, to the procedure to be adopted in dealing with 
these texts, it is most necessary to show at some length why the 
"explication de textes" is not only the most practical, but also the 
sole logical and practical method at the disposal of teachers. 

Since the student is expected to judge for himself, we must 
necessarily give him an adequate training, and the principal part 
of this training will naturally consist in teaching him to see with 
his own eyes everything that is worthy of notice in a literary 
work. (For all teachers agree that the untrained student con- 
fronted of a poem "hath eyes and seeth not," just as a man without 
a knowledge of mechanics may look at a piece of machinery for 
hours without noticing its fine points or its faults). Now, if we 
want our students to open their eyes to literary beauties and 
defects, the only logical and practical method to follow is to help 
them to take, as it were, literary works to pieces, and to put them 
together again, and so on, until they realize the intrinsic value of 
each component part and its relative importance with regard to 
the whole. But — for evident reasons — this could not be done 
thoroughly on a sufficient number of types if we were to insist upon 
dealing with entire works in the class-room. We are finally led, 
therefore, to work on a series of carefully chosen and representative 
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extracts, in other words, to adopt the method known as the 
"explication de textes," which — in the terms of the Ministerial 
instructions of 1902 — essentially implies a double process: "choisir 
et preciser." Let it be understood, however, that such a method 
is not an end in itself and that the student who has mastered it is 
expected to apply it to extensive personal readings and to complete 
thus the very valuable but necessarily limited literary notions he 
has acquired in the class-room. 

With regard to examples of "explications francaises" the books 
of M. M. Rudler and Roustan might be considered as a little 
advanced for the average capacities of American students. I 
shall, therefore, attempt to indicate briefly how I usually proceed 
to "explain" Du Bellay's famous sonnet: "Heureux qui, comme 
Ulysse. . . ." in an introductory class in French literature and 
composed of a majority of sophomores. (See Braunschvig. Vol. 
I. p. 295.) 

1. A student reads the sonnet and endeavours to show by his way 
of reading that he understands and appreciates the ideas and 
feelings expressed in it. 

2. Another student is asked to explain such antiquated words 
and phrases as: "usage, saison, age, qui m'est une province et 
beaucoup davantage" and such difficult terms and expressions 
as: "toison, clos, douceur angevine." 

3. As an introduction to the study of "matter," a third student 
then says what he has learned concerning "Les Regrets" and 
the circumstances under which this collection of poems was 
written. 

4. A fourth student — who has specially prepared this particular 
part — reads the sonnet again, stopping whenever he finds 
occasion to comment upon the ideas and feelings expressed by 
Du Bellay and to connect them with what he knows of his 
character and life. For instance, "Ulysse" and "toison" will 
call for a commentary on Du Bellay as a man of the Renais- 
sance; "usage" will suggest a sentence or two on Du Bellay's 
disappointing experiences in Rome; "parents" will be explained 
in view of the fact that Du Bellay lost both his father and 
mother very early in life; "Helas!" will be associated with the 
title "Les Regrets"; "Fumerlacheminee" will give the student 
an opportunity to show how Du Bellay needs only a few 
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words to conjure up a whole scene; the long-absent traveller 
pausing at the top of a hill overlooking his native village and 
overpowered by feeling as he sees the smoke of the cottages 
rising slowly in the calm evening air, etc., etc., (These com- 
mentaries to be followed by a concluding judgment on the 
"matter" of the poem.) 

5. The remarks on "manner," on style, — also especially prepared 
by one student — will be grouped under several headings, for 
the sake of both clearness and accuracy, (a) First it will be 
necessary to discuss the composition of the poem, to show, for 
example, that a very general first stanza is followed by a most 
personal and moving second stanza, or that the last line of 
the second quatrain constitutes a most felicitous transition. 
Then the student will examine the various elements of the 
style proper: (b) Vocabulary (antiquated? rich? accurate? 
far-fetched? etc.), (c) Sentences (long? involved? ample 
periods? series of short clauses? harmonious? . . . ) (d) Figures 
of speech (cf. here: Ulysse, Jason, plus . . . plus . . . plus, 
etc.), and conclude with what he knows of the Pleiade and of 
the literature of the time. 

6. The versification will also be studied under several headings 
before the student dealing with it is allowed to pass a judg- 
ment upon it. (a) The sonnet (Marot and Melin de St. Gelais — 
La Pleiade — quatrains and tercets or triplets — arrangement 
of rimes); (b) Rimes (rich? harmonious' felicitous? feminine 
endings? . . . ) (c) Run on lines (La Pleiade and Malherbe) ; 
(d) the caesura (Malherbe again). 

7. After such a detailed and systematic commentary, no student 
of average standing will find it difficult to avoid, in the general 
conclusion, those tame and meaningless epithets which invari- 
ably come to the lips of students who "have eyes and see not," 
and this will be the best reward of the teacher and the best 
vindication of the "explication de textes." 

University of Michigan 



